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Governor Pak, Mr C. Sasaki (center) and Representative Citizens 
visiting the Sanatorium on the occasion of the presentation of the Imperial Gift 
to the Sanatorium Haiju, Korea 
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Ambulatory Patients and Staff of the Sanatorium 
HAIJU, KOREA 
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Christian Marriage 


MARK NAPIER TROLLOPE, Bishop in Korea 


cle for the Korean Mission Field on 

Christian Marriage, I had to reply 
that I could only treat the subject from the 
point of view of one who believes that the 
main principles of the Christian Marriage law 
have been already settled for us by the age- 
long tradition of the Catholic Church—a tradi- 
tion which of course includes and is based on 
the Four Gospels and other books of the New 
Testament—and that it is not open to revision 
either in deference to secular law, or to the 
prejudices and predilections of society, wheth- 
er ancient or modern, Eastern or. Western. . 

If this. view is objected to as “narrow,” I 
can only suggest in reply that. the Gospel itself 
contains some very pertinent remarks on the 
comparative value of broad and narrow ways, 
and that these remarks may be found precise- 
ly in that ‘Sermon onthe Mount’ which «is 
popularly (but erroneously) supposed to. be 
the preserve of “undogmatic religion.” 

The true and proper meaning of ‘Catholi- 
cism,” however, is that it stands for, and 


Ww" I WAS ASKED to write an arti- 


embodies certain broad principles, which, when - 


properly. understood, are essentially applica- 
ble to the whole of humanity, without dis- 
tinction of race, colour, or nationality. The 
Christian religion started from Asia, and it is 
only an accident of human history (no doubt 
under the guiding Hand of Gop) which carried 
it first into the European Continent, and from 
thence to America, before making its impact 
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felt on the vast races of the Asiatic and African 
Continents. Doubtless it has picked up a good 
many “separable accidents” (asthe Jogicians 
say) on its way through Europe and America, 
and we have always to be on our guard against 
the risk of rashly confusing these with the 
original ‘‘deposit” derived from our Lord and 
His apostles and handed down to us through 
the ages. 

Moreover, in dealing with marriage, we have 
to remember that we are dealing with an in- 
stitution which is far older than the Christian 
Church, with a history stretching back indeed 
to the very cradle of the human race. Al- 
‘though, therefore, under the guidance of her 
Founder and the Holy Spirit, the Church has 
had to: work out her own rules in this all-im- 


portant matter, she cannot base her action 


here, as’ she can with reference to the 
two great Sacraments of the Gospel, simply 
and solely on positive commands of our Lord, 
uttered during His Incarnate Life. He Him- 
self, in correcting the faulty ideas of the Jews 
onthe subject of divorcee, distinctly refers 
to law of marriage as having existed “from 
the beginning,” and claims for Himself, in 
this as in other cognate matters, (e.g. the 
Sabbath) the right to revise: and set aside the 
subsequent law of Moses, and customs derived 
from that law, in order to re-erect the earlier 
and truer standard. of. right and wrong in a 
matter so closely affecting the temporal and 
eternal welfare of Gop’s children. 
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For marriage does unquestionably touch the 
human race at two very sensitive points. It 
not only forms the basis of that family life 
with which the whole structure of society is so 
intimately bound up, but it is concerned with 
the regulation of those powerful sexual im- 
pulses which are fraught with such tremendous 
possibilities of weal or woe for men and 
women. 

Little wonder therefore that the common 
sense of mankind has (even outside the Chris- 
tian Church) always regarded marriage as 
something which cannot be safely left entirely 
to the unregulated impulses of the human 
animal, and has demanded some legislation on 
the subject. The problem for the Christian 
Church is to know how to correlate these 
natural impulses and these secuiar laws with 
“the Truth as it is in JESUS.” 

What then are the fundamental principles 
with regard to marriage, to which our Lord 
irrevocably commits Himself and us, the mem- 
bers of His Body? 

They may be found most concisely stated in 
what is admittedly the earliest of the Four 
Gospels, viz; that of S. Mark, in Chapter x 
of which verses 6-9 run as follows :— 

“From the beginning of the creation God 
made them male and female. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh: so then they are no more twain but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 

Marriage therefore is, in the eyes of our 
Lord and His Church, the life-long union of 
one man with one woman—a union so close, 
physically and spiritually, that we are bidden 
to regard the couple as being ‘no more twain 
but one flesh.” And from this flows the 
corollary that divorce (in the proper sense of 
the word) is for the Christian impossible, a 
corollary stated as follows in verses 11 and 12 
of the same Chapter of S. Mark and reiterated 
with slight variations in the Gospels of S. 
Matthew (twice over) andS. Luke. ‘“Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife and marry an- 


other committeth adultery against her, and if 
a woman shall put away her husband and be 
married to another, she committeth adultery.” 

It is true that our Lord’s words recorded by 
S. Matthew make one apparent exception “ex- 
cept it be for fornication” But this can only 
be twisted into meaning that our Lord allows 
divorce for post-nuptial infidelity, by hope- 
lessly confusing the two entirely different 
words “porneia” and “moicheia.”’ 

The plain meaning of the “exception” is 
that, if a bride could be proved to have sacri- 
ficed her virginity before marriage by “‘por- 
neia” the bridegroom would be entitled to claim 
that the marriage contract is null and void ab 
initio, which isavery different thing from 
“divorce.” It is moreover observable that the 
“exception”? is not mentioned either by S. 
Mark or S. Luke, and that it is very doubtful 
how far a Christian has ever been regarded 
as entitled to take advantage of it. The 
sum and substance of the matter therefore 
is contained for us in the conception that 
a duly married couple are “no more twain 
but one flesh’—a conception so startling 
(though as old as the Book of Genesis) that 
we can hardly be surprised that S. Paul in- 
referring to it utters the exclamation “This 
is a great mystery” (Eph.; v. 32), or that 
the Catholic Church, taking up his words, 
commonly describes Holy Marriage as a Sacra- 
ment. 

For those within the fold of the Christian 
Church therefore the issue is clear, and can- 
not be altered by any amount of secular legis- 
lation, though nobody will pretend that obed- 
ience to these principles is unattended with 
difficulty, and sometimes even with hardship. 
But “hard cases make bad law”? and we have 
to remind ourselves yet once again of the 
choice to be made by the Christian between 
the broad and narrow way. 

It is, however, when the Church goes forth 
to carry the Gospel into non-Christian lands 
that she finds herself face to face with a host 
of difficulties in matters matrimonial, of which 
we have little or no experience in the home- 
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land. What is to be her attitude to marriages 
contracted outside the;Church, or to marriages 
between believers and unbelievers, to the age- 
long marriage customs of the people, or to the 
prescriptions of the secular law in the country 
in which she-finds herself domiciled as a 
guest? It isin answering such questions as 
these that the experience garnered by the 
Catholic Church during the nineteen centuries 
of her existence is of real value, as providing 
very useful guidance. 

The practice of the English Ohireh Mission, 
which I believe to be based on good Catholic 
precedents, is as follows :— 

1. A marriage between two non-Christians, 
performed in accordance with the law of the 
land, stands good and valid (without any 
further ceremony) on the partners becoming 
Christians, and becomes thereafter as indis- 
soluble as any other Christian marriage. {n 
other words, the marriage is baptized in the 
Baptism of the parties, 

2. When one partner only to such a mar- 
riage is subsequently baptized, the marriage 
still holds good, unless the unbelieving partner 
repudiates the believing partner. Under no 
circumstances can the believing partner re- 
pudiate the unbelieving partner; but if the 
latter “desires to depart,’’ the former is free, 
in accordance with what is known as the 
‘Pauline privilege’? (I. Cor.; VII. 15) to con- 
tract a new marriage in the Lord. (Need!ess to 
say, it is important in such cases that the civil 
laws connecied with divorce from the previous 
pariner should be complied with before any 
such new marriage is contracted). 

3. Aithough the immemorial custom of the 
Church forpids marriage between a believer 
and an unbeliever, under exceptional circum- 
stances, and for good reasons shown, the 
Bishop is able to dispense from this obstacle, 
after receiving guarantees that the Christian 
partner shail not be hindered in his (or her) 
practice of the Christian religion, and that no 
effort shall be spared for the conversion of 
the non-Christian partner, and for the bring- 
ing up of the children in the Christian Faith. 


So important does this “unity of spirit” be- 
tween those who have been made “‘one flesh’’ 
appear to us, that we are unwilling as arule to 
contemplate marriages even between Chris- 
tians of our own Communion and those of oth- 
er Christian bodies without some similar safe- 
guard. This arises from no mere bigotry, but 
from a real desire to consult the best interests 
both of the parties themselves and of their 
children, by securing unity of faith and prac- 
tice at the very centre of their lives. 

Itis, of course, impossible here to deal with 
every sort of difficulty which may arise in the 
application of the Christian law of marriage in 
a non-Christian land. But in view of the 
social customs prevalentin the Far Kast, it 
does seem of paramount importance to re- 
emphasize the fact that the mutual consent of — 
the parties (expressed before witnesses), is of 


the very essence of Christian marriage. So 
great has been the emphasis always laid on 


this that, evenin those parts of the Church 
where marriage is designated a Sacrament, it 
is the parties themselves, (and not the Priest) 
who are regarded, in theological language, as 
the ‘ministers’ of the Sacrament, the Priest 
being merely present to add his blessing. In- 
asmuch therefore as the absence of mutual 
consent may actually invalidate the marriage, 
it is of the first importance that those con- 
cerned should satisfy themselves that the 
parties do actually consent to become man and 
wife, and have not been overborne by con- 
siderations of parental authority and the like. 

And this of course brings us into conflict 
with the tendency (now happily lessening) of 
Korean parents to press for the marriage of 
quite immature children. 

The Civil Code of Japan wisely fixes the 
minimum age at 17 foramale and 15 fora 
female. And from every point of view it 
seems desirable to insist on compliance with 
this, though in our Mission we have tried to 
meet cases of domestic difficulty (mostly in 
poor families) by extending a certain amount 
of ecclesiastical recognition to the familiar 
“Min-myenari’ system, which practically 
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amounts to betrothal without cohabitation. 

Our Canon on Holy Matrimony, passed only 
five years ago, ends with the following obser- 
vation :— 

“At the celebration of Holy Matrimony, 
native customs regarding the dress and ad- 
ornment of the bride and bridegroom may be 
tolerated, but all exaggerated adherence to 
worldly customs of this kind, which tend to 
obscure the religious character of the cere- 
mony, or to destroy the spirit of devotion in 
which the bride and bridegroom should enter 
on Holy Matrimony, is to be deprecated.” 

So rapidly do events move and customs 
change now-a-days in the “unchanging Fast,” 
that, if we were passing the Canon now, 
though the spirit of the paragraph would re- 


A Dream 


main unchanged, we should have to deprecate, 
not the adherence to old native customs, but 
the slavish and childish imitation of all the 
“frippery” and “flummery” which has _at- 
tached itself to wedding ceremonies in the 
West, and the adoption of which now appears 
to the young Korean as a mark of true en- 
lightenment and civilization. 

Experience would seem to show that these 
“foreign customs” which are of course no part 
of the Christian marriage law are just 
as likely as the “native” ones to “obscure the 
religious character of the ceremony, and to 
destroy the spirit of devotion in which bride 
and bridegroom should enter on Holy Matri- 
mony.” 


Come True 


MARIAN B, HALL, M. D. 


HE GREYING close of a winter’s after- 
T" noon was pressing down on the city of 
'Pyengyang as the young boy hurried 
home from school through the narrow Korean 
thoroughfares. Clouds of smoke hung in the 
streets for the Korean housewives were busy 
making fires for supper and to warm the 
floors for the evening. But it wasn’t of 
supper this boy was thinking most as he 
hurried along the way. He was seeing his 
beloved Esther waiting for him ready to go on 
reading to him “The Last Days of Pompeii’s 
where they had left off the evening before, 
As he thought of Esther his heart was sad- 
“dened, for he knew that she too was facing 
her last days, that it was only a matter of 
time until the dread disease tuberculosis 
would conquer her frail body. Esther, whose 
full name was Dr. Esther Kim Pak, had re- 
ceived her medical education in the United 
States and was the first Korean of either 
sex to practise western medicine in Korea. 
The boy rebelled in his heart not only at 
losing his friend but at the waste of a highly 
trained women whose years of service had 
realization is a story of struggle and achieve- 


been so few and whose desire to serve so 
great that she had gone on working when 
nature demanded rest, with the resultant 
penalty. He knew too that in the stuffy little 
rooms under the thatched roofs of the mud- 
walled cottages about him, were other Ko- 
reans, boys and girls, men and women, suffer- 
ing from the same disease and spreading it to 
their relatives and friends because of their 
ignorance. He longed fora place where he 
could gather them away from the smoke and 
the dust and the stuffiness, somewhere where 
the air was fresh and pure and the sunshine 
not shut out,a place where they could be 
taught how to get well, how to stay well and 
how to prevent them from spreading the 
dread disease. In his boy’s heart was fixed 
the resolve to make the realization of this 
dream his life work. 

On October 27th, 1928, the first tuberculosis 
sanatorium in Korea was dedicated and open- 
ed, adream come true with its dreamer, Dr, 
Sherwood Hall, as superintendent. But be- 
tween the dreaming of the dream and its 
ment worth recording. 


Upon the completion of his internship Dr. 
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Hall spent a year in a Long Island sanatorium 
specializing in the treatment of tuberculosis 
with the purpose of going immediately to the 
mission field on its completion ; but that was 
the year when things were looking blackest, 
financially for the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and facing such a deficit as it did, missionaries 
‘were being called home, so there was no 
chance of new ones being sent out unless they 
raised all their funds themselves. The out- 
Jook was most discouraging. The dreamer 
himself was prepared to carry out his dream, 
but the church had not the money to send him. 
‘The sanatorium wanted him to stay on at an 
increased salary, and it was something to be 
considered, for there were college debts still 
to be paid and the work was interesting and 
valuable. But it was a God-given dream and 
could not be denied or postponed, and so He 
opened the heart of Mrs. W. H. Woolverton 
who responded to the appeal for money made 
by the dreamer and gave funds to cover 
salary, travel expenses and a special course of 
study in London for both Dr. Sherwood Hall 
and his wife, and they set sail in August 1925 
under appointment to Haiju, Korea. 

Before Dr. Hall left New York he had learn- 
ed of a bequest for anew hospital in Korea 
which was being held until a plan, satisfying 
the executor as fulfilling the terms of the will, 
should be proposed. Arrived in Korea Dr. 
Hall talked the matter over with the authori- 
ties concerned and wrote Mr. Bennett, exe- 
cutor of the will, of his plans for building a 
tuberculosis sanatorium near Haiju. These 
were enthusiastically approved by Mr. Bennett 
and so his aunt’s gift, known as the Mary 
Verburg bequest, became available for this 
purpose in June 1927. 

Months before this Dr, Hall and his Korean 
friends might have been seen tramping 
around the hills of Haiju looking for a desir- 
able site that was also purchasable. It was 
found just on the other side of the hill from 
the doctor’s house and seemed ideal. It was 
a clearing in front of a pine grove on the 
southern slope of the mountain, protected 


from high winds by elevations on either side 
and commanding a wonderful view of an arm 
of the Yellow Sea which here makes a beauti- 
ful island-studded bay. Application was made 
for permission to build here, but it was not 
forthcoming. The mayor of the city was very 
much opposed and held out stubbornly against 
it in spite of some pressure from Japanese 
Officials. He didn’t want his city crowded 
with tuberculosis patients. The site was too 
near the city and right beside the Government 
pine grove. He wanted to make this pine 
grove into a park and it would not do for the 
patients to go strolling there. What could be 
done? It was explained to the mayor that 
Haiju already had a share of tuberculous 
patients and that sanatorium patients would 
be far less harmful than these as they would 
be taught how to take care of themselves so 
as to prevent the spread of infection. Our 
Japanese official friend advised us to choose 
another site and practically assured the per- 
mission. 

Another site, several hundred yards further 
on and with the same southern exposure, was 
obtained and in March 1928 came the per- 
mission to build here, as well as the approval 
of the plans. : It is interesting to note that the 
Governor’s signature was that of Governor 
Luther Pak, just transferred to Haiju and 
friend of Dr. Hall in his boyhood days in 
Pyengyang. 

Not long after this the mayor’s son became 
ill of tuberculosis. The mayor brought him 
to the hospital where he remained several 
weeks. After he went home Dr. Hall con- 
tinued his visits to the home until the boy was 
well. Asa result of these contacts the mayor 
became the friend of the work instead of op- 
‘posing it, so much so, that when a new road. 
had to be put through to the Sanatorium he 
facilitated getting the permission and in addi- 
tion gave Yen 400 toward its construction. 

It was not easy to find a contractor who 
could or would put up the desired building for 
the sum available. Finally, however, a 
Chinese Christian contractor offered to erect 
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the building at cost in memory of his wife 
who died of tuberculosis. The first sentence 
of his contract stipulated there should be no 
work done on the Sabbath day and and this 
was kept, 

As soon as the weather permitted prepara- 
tions were made for erecting the building. On 
April 138th, at a special service, the first 
ground was broken by Mrs. Grace Haskins of 
Binghampton, New York, who with her two 
daughters and son-in-law was spending two 

weeks at the home of Dr. Hall in the course 

of a round-the-world trip. That her visit 
should just coincide with the event seemed 
another evidence of Providence. 

The Chinese contractor let out to the local 
Koreans as much work as he could and was 
besieged with men wanting to furnish him 
stone for the foundation. A selection was 
made and all was going well, the stone being 
broken into large or small pieces according 
to requirement. Some were already in the 
foundation when an irate grave-owner turned 
up and began berating Dr. Hall for stealing 
his gravestones. This was a serious matter 
and, sure enough, investigation showed that 
gome of the rock in the pile bore carving 
characteristic of gravestones. One of the 
stone images was missing from the gravesite 
the man claimed to own. The rascal who 
stole it had fled and since the particular 
figure was in too many pieces to be restored 
the owner was appeased by giving him a new 
gravestone. 

Haiju, along with the rest of Korea. suffers 
with its share of the ‘‘modern Korean,’’ the 
young student upstart who doesn’t know 
what he really wants except that he wants 
everything different and is especially happy 
if he can alleviate his inferiority complex by 
making things difficult for the foreigner. A 
certain young student, fired with z2al to do a 
great deed for his country, conceived the 
bright idea of getting up a petition and arous- 
ing enough antagonism among the nearby 
villagers to prevent further building going on. 
He wrote some sort of a petition and sent it in 


to the Government, apparently not realizing 
that if the Government had not given its con- 
sent the work could have been going on and 
would therefore be back of its permit. Having 
sentin his petition, the young student, with all 
the cocksureness of his type, came and ordered 
Dr. Hall to discontinue work. Dr. Hall turned 
him over to his fellow Koresns to be dealt 
with and nothing more was heard of him or 
his petition. Some of the villagers who, 
ignorant of what they were doing, signed the 
petition have been employed at various jobs 
by the Sanatorium and as their property has 
increased in value because of the good road 
put through to this institution they are glad, 
rather than otherwise that it is there. 


In May 1928 the corner stone was laid by 
Dr. Rosetta Hall, mother of the superintend- 
ent. One side is carved in English and the 
other in Chinese characters and is worded as 
follows. 


1928 In commemoration of the opening of 
Korea’s first Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 


The building was completed by the end of 
September and after Conference was dedicat- 
ed on October 27, 1928 by Bishop James C. 
Baker, and opened by Dr. Marian B. Hall, 
wife of the superintendent. A number of 
guests from out of town were present and 
the ceremony was well attended by pro- 
minent local citizens. Bishop Baker gave 
a splendid address in which he compared 
the work beginning here to that of Trudeau 
in the United Stutes. Speeches were also 
made by Governor Pak, Mr. C. Sasaki, head 
of the provincial police bureau and Dean Ob 
of Severance, all congratulating Dr. Hall on 
beginning such a splendid and greatly needed 
work. After the ceremony the guests were 
shown through the building. The X-ray . 
machine, which was at that time still in 
packing cases in the X-ray room awaiting the 
arrival of the expert to install it, is now in- 
stalled and being used not only for in-patients 
but in diagnosis of the many cases who come 
for that purpose and for whom as yet there is 
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not enough room. The quartz lamp, too, is in 
daily use. The guests were specially interest- 
ed in the raised heated beds of Manchurian 
style combined with the Korean style heated 
floor, and in the individual kitchens for each 
patient’s room. The idea Dr. Hall tried to 
carry out in planning the building was to con- 
struct as nearly as possible a Korean type of 
room, changing it only in as far as was con- 
sistent with good health. This meant raising 
’ the bed from the bad air at the floor level and 
providing plenty of window space to admit sun- 
shine and fresh air. In this way the patient, 
when he returns home, ean put into practice 
what he learned at the sanatorium without 
feeling he must have a foreign style house 
or be unable to make progress in health. The 
idea is not to make Koreans into foreigners but 
to show them how to take from Western know- 
ledge what will benefit them and apply it to 
their own style of living, in other words, in- 
corporate the best from the West with the 
best in the East. 

For the first three weeks there were only 
three patients and these were women. Soon, 
however, applications began to pour in from 
all over Korea and by the end of the month 
the building was full. In order to accom- 
modate more the sun room, the treatment 
room, and doctor’s office are now being used 
as patient’s rooms. The original intention was 
to take only one sex, but as it did not seem 
right to discriminate on that basis the avail- 
able space was divided so that men are at one 
end of the building and women at the other. 
It is hoped that the funds for the greatly 

-~pneeded west wing will soon be forthcoming 
and so provide double the accommodation for 
patients and more satisfactory separation of 
the sexes. 

In order to build the west wing the same 
size as the east wing it was found that all the 
land would be utilized, leaving no space for a 
driveway to the front. It was decided to at- 
tempt to buy a strip of the adjoining land wide 
enough to permit the desired driveway. The 
owners were approached but flatly refused to 


sell, saying that in the center of the land was 
the grave of an ancestor and to sell a strip of 
it, even though it did not include the grave- 
site, would be selling their blessing. Could 
aman sell his blessing ? Impossible! As the 
landowners were wealthy and not apparently 
tempted by money it seemed that an impasse 
had been reached. 

Some months passed, then last February 
the daughter of the man who most strongly 
opposed selling the land became ill. Dr. Hall 
was called tosee her. Every day he walked 
back over the hills to her home and, as 
she began to improve, the father began to 
think over his attitude in regard to the land 
and decided that rather than hinder the good 
work being done by the Sanatorium he would © 
sell the strip of blessing. However his change 
of heart didn’t go deep enough to either 
donate the land or even give it at a fair price. 
He drove his bargain and asked the top price. 
for the land. This was more than the avail- 
able funds would cover. One of the patients, 
a modern Korean of the worth-while type, 
heard of the dilemma and out of her own 
money paid the difference, while at the same 
time soundly berating her fellow countryman 
for trying to make money out of the need of 
an institution built for the care of his own 
people. But the management was thankful 
to be able to get the land at all, and felt that 
God had opened a way which seemed tightly 
closed. Then, too, this patient’s gift was the - 
first to the Sanatorium from a Korean, though 
Chinese and Japanese had given in addition 
to Americans and British; this was en- 
couraging as showing genuine interest in 
and appreciation of the work by one of the 
race for whom it is being carried on. 

In November, with the coming of cooler 
weather, a practical difficulty forced itself on 
the superintendent. The patients’ rooms were 
warm, as they were provided with Korean 
floors and Manchurian beds; but the treat- 
ment room, dispensary, drug room, X-ray 
room, laboratory and doctor’s office had no 
other evidence of a heating system than the ~ 
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registers for the furnace, which as yet was 
not and funds for which were not. The 
doctor’s family was already carrying all the 
financial burden it could and hadn’t funds to 
advance for a furnace so the doctor wrote to 
friends back home and asked them to cable if 
they couid give afurnace. In the meantime 
stoves were used in two of the rooms, but there 
was great rejoicing when the cable came say- 
ing simply ‘“‘yes.’”? By good fortune, a new 
furnace ordered from America for an institu- 
tion in Pyengyang, but not suitable for its 
needs, proved to be just what the Sanatorium 
wanted and was immediately available. This 
was installed in December and the furnace 
problem solved." 


It was Dr. Hall’s desire to establish in con- 
nection with the Sanatorium a farm where oc- 
cupational therapy could be carried on. A 
valuable piece of land near the Sanatorium and 
already planted with persimmon and chestnut 
trees was for sale cheap. It had been the 
hobby of a Korean young man who died sud- 
denly and his father, in his grief, wanted to 
get rid of this property which reminded him 
of his sorrow. This time again prayer and 
a letter were answered by a cabled “yes’’ and 
so the Sanatorium farm became a reality. 

The very first gift for the Sanatorium was 
a combination moving picture and magic 
lantern machine given by Mrs. Jessie T. 
Skidmore who, since she met Dr. Hall at Suf- 
folk Sanatorium, Long Island, had shared his 
enthusiasm for the establishing of a sana- 
torium in Korea. This gift came to Korea 
with the missionary, for the donor was so sure 
the dream would be realized that she wanted 
her share to be ready to do its part in public 
health teaching by means of pictures. Last 
month there came from the niece of Mrs. 
Verburg a beautiful Zeiss microscope for use 
in the laboratory. This is another evidence 
of the active interest taken by Mr. Bennett, 
his relatives and friends ever since the giving 
of the Verburg bequest made the Sanatorium 
financially possible. The money for a:cottage 
to be known as the Edith Margaret Memorial, 


to be used for women, was given in January. 
As it is not economy to build just one coftage 
at a time, its erection must wait until the west 
wing can be built and the contractor brought 
down for the purpose. The most recent gift 
to the institution is that of 100 Japanese. 
cherry trees from Dr. C. Sasaki, the official 
who made the Sanatorium possible by getting 
the permission to build in face of opposition 
(through educating the opponents to the 
need) and whose kindly and active interest 
has been shown in numberless ways which 
have meant not only encouragement but prac- 
tical assistance to the enterprise. Those 
of you who have been in Japan at cherry 
blossom time will have some idea of how 
beautiful the Sanatorium grounds will look 
during April when the trees get a few years 
growth and are in full bloom. 

Some time last year Mr. Sasaki asked many 
questions about the Sanatorium and wrote 
down the answers in Chinese characters on 
an official looking document. Last January 
this document bore fruit in the form of a let- 
ter from the Governor-General of Korea ac- 
companied by acheck for Yen 300 for the 
Sanatorium. Then last month came a still 
greater honour when at a special ceremony in 
the Haiju Government Buildings, Dr. Hall re- 
ceived at the hands of Governor Pak from 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Japan, a certificate of 
merit and a gift of Yen 100 for the Sanatorium. 
This was indeed a great honour for such a 
young institution and for the man who strug- 
gled to bring it into being. 


In spite of all that has been accomplished 
there is still a long road ahead before the 
Sanatorium becomes what its dreamer wants 
it to be and before it is adequate to meet the 
needs of these people. Only eight patients 
can be conveniently accommodated and that 
leaves many on the waiting list. A few weeks 
ago a young man who had travelled a six days 
journey all the way from northern Manchuria 
at an expense of sixty five yen had to be turn- 
ed away for lack of room, for already more 
than eight patients had been given room by 
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putting a bed in the treatment room ang in 
the doctor’s office. 

During the short time that the Sanatorium 
has been operating three patients have been 
discharged as “arrested” cases and their places 
immediately taken by others. The suitable- 
ness of the location is shown by the fact that 
every patient has gained in weight from the 
time of his admission as well as showing im- 
provement in symptoms. Only one case has 
been disappointing, that of a student who did 
so well at first that he thought he knew better 
than the doctor and refused to follow the 
rules regarding rest and exercise. He was 
moved from the Sanatorium and his place 
given to one of the waiting patients willing 
and anxious to “play the game.” 

It is not the plan at this time to take ad- 
vanced and hopeless cases. It is considered 
better to concentrate effort on those cases 
which can be cured, especially students on 
whom the charch has already expended large 
sums of money for education and who are the 
material from which future leaders will come. 
These people out in the world again will also 
be a means of disseminating public health 
facts about tuberculosis which will help pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. A number of 
hopeless cases which have come for help have 
been cared for in a small building in connec- 
tion with the hospital so that their last days 
have been made comfortable and a serious 
source of infection removed from families 
where young children have been exposed. 

Compared with the average stay of patients 
in a general hospital these patients are much 
longer in the Sanatorium and therefore that 
much longer under the Christian influences 
surrounding them. Mr. Oh, the Sanatorium 
Evangelist, spends all his time at the Sana- 
torium and finds many ways of helping the 
patients. He is a born teacher and every 
morning holds a Bible study class which the 
patients may attend if they wish. So far 
the cases not bedridden have delighted in 
doing this, as he makes the study interesting 
and they are glad of the opportunity to learn 


more about the Book. Most of the patients 


- were Christians when they came, but the few 


who were not have been won to Christ 
during their stay. Mr. Oh is assisted in his 
work by Taihe, the hospital Biblewoman. Two 
of the women patients can play the organ and 
the passer-by may frequently hear hymns 
being sung to the accompaniment of the little 
folding organ which can be carried from room 
to room, or put out on the porch and used to 
entertain the patients as they sit outdoors in 
the sun in comfortable deck chairs. 

To those who have had the responsibility of 
organizing this work it seems that throughout 
God’s guiding hand has been visible, that it 
must be in accordance with His will because 
of many doors which, to all appearance hope- 
lessly closed, have been opened and because 
of the friends which have been found in times 
of need to come forward with willing help. To 
all those who have taken part through prayer. 
or work or gifts or all combined in making the 
dream a realization, is here given heartfelt 
gratitude. Without such friends the work 
could not have been accomplished and these 
and more friends are needed that the work 
may go on and grow. 


Our Contributors this month 


Mr. C. C. Hahn, teacher in the Union Methodist 
Theological Seminary, Seoul. 


Rev. William Scott, 1914, principal of Hamheung 
Academy of United Church of Canada Mission , 


Rev. G. W. Ridout, D. D., professor of Evangelism 
in Asbury Seminary, Wilmore Ky., conducted evange- 
listic meetings in Seoul in February of this year. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Mark Napier Trollope, D: D. 
of the English Church Mission, Seoul. 


Mrs. Marian B. Hall, M. D., 1926, wife of Dr. Sher- 
wood Hal!, superintendent of Methodist Episcopal 
Mission hospital in Haiju. 


Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M. D., 1890, 
of Women’s Medical Training Institute, 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. 


superintendent 
Seoul, 
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Korea as a Field for Evangelism 
REv. G. W. Ripout, D. D. 


N THIS BRIEF ARTICLE I shall note down 
a few observations, suggestions and 
thoughts growing out of a month of 
evangelistic work (Feb. 1929) in Korea. To 
say that my wife and I enjoyed working with 
the Korean people is to state things very 
mildly. When we left to take up our work in 
China we felt sorry that we could not have 
had had at least two more months on the 
Korean field. Our program was mapped out 
for us largely through Dr. Noble of the M. E. 
Church and Rev. M. B. Stokes of the M. E. 
Church, South, but when we got to work 
denominational fences all faded away and we 
had as good a time with our Presbyterian 
friends as we did with the Methodists. Our 
first week at the Chosen Christian College gave 
us an opportunity to preach the old Gospel to a 
_ full chapel morning after morning. The 
students gave us the best of hearing and we 
had a beautiful cooperation from the faculty 
and when we pressed home the Gospel invita- 
tion the responses were very general; many 
asked for prayer and on our last two mornings 
groups of students came definitely up to the 
front to confess Christ. There was such a 
deep feeling in the College that I could have 
wished that the meetings lasted another week. 
But our program forbade our continuing any 
longer. 

Our meetings at the Girls’ Bible School join- 
ed by the Theological Seminary furnished us 
a good opportunity to preach the deeper 
things of spiritual experience to those who 
were preparing for Christian work. Our 
union meetings at the big Presbyterian 
Church brought together members of nearly 
thirty other churches and for the first week 
we were led to preach largely to Christians on 
the deeper things of God. The subjects of 
Pentecost, a Clean Heart, Power from on 
High, Sanctification, Baptism of the Spirit, 
were presented in our messages and at the 
altar calls, scores of Christians came forward 


to pray and seek for these deeper things. The 
last week of the meetings we preached to un- 
believers, and the church was packed to the 
limit; and when the invitation was given we 
had many people seeking the Lord, among 
them quite a goodly number of students. I 
shall always be grateful to Prof. Billings for 
helping me out, especially in those big night 
services. His fine, distinct voice and forceful 
manner and his appeals in the altar services 
contributed immensely to the success of these 
meetings. Brother Stokes and Brother Young 
were my interpreters in the day services and 
I shall always feel deeply indebted to them. 
The Sunday that we spent at Songdo was a 
very busy day. Mrs. Ridout preached twice— 
in the afternoon to a large women’s meeting ; 
and I preached three times—at night to a big 
union meeting of all the churches in the Audi- 
torium at the Center. 

Now let me give a few impressions growing 
out of our visit. 

First.—It seemed to me that the Koreans 
have a genius for religion. Their meetings 
for prayer at five-thirty in the morning always 
brought upwards of three hundred people, 
and when we called for united prayer in- 
stantly the whole house was filled with the 
voice of prayer. 

That song “Weeping will not save me” got 
hold of my heart. I never heard it sung as the 
Koreans sing it. It seems to have in it a sob 
and a sigh and I never heard it sung but what 
I thought that it was the Korean heart-cry for 
Jesus and His salvation. And I felt that noth- 
ing but the Gospel of Jesus preached in the 
power of the Spirit and real soul-saving evan- 
gelism will satisfy that heart-cry of the 
Koreans. 

Second.—I was deeply impressed in reading 
again of the Korean revival of 1907. I think 
it would do all the missionaries good to read 
that story two or three times a year, especially 
when they feel discouraged read in that ac- 
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count the wonders of God’s grace in revival 
power. I think Korea needs to be stirred 
again by a mighty revival wave. I read with 
deep interest Dr. Rhodes’ article, “Why are 
we standing still ?’ in which he shows that in 
the last five years there has been a shortage 
of converts and of members, notwithstanding 
the fact that workers have increased over one 
hundred percent and offerings over five 
hundred percent. There is a frightful danger 
of getting away from the revival idea; of 
putting the emphasis on education, on social 
work and forgetting the main business of 
saving souls. When the missionary draws 
back from revival work the emphasis is going 
to be put in the wrong places and no matter 
how much we educate or civilize, if we do not 
bring the people to see their need of Jesus as 
their Saviour and to have an experimental 
knowledge ‘of salvation we fail in the great 
purpose of missionary work. 

Third.—I think I could see a distinct trend 
in certain directions which, if not checked, 
will bring Korea down to the level of other 
missionary fields where the soul saving 
passion has gone out and organization, and in- 
stitutionalism, and education have been sub- 
stituted. It is not a good sign when the in- 
stitution supplants the inspiration; where 
program leaves but little time to pray ; where 
the teacher takes the place of the prophet and 
where gradualism and education take the 
place of regeneration. We may be mission- 
aries minus instead of plus, minus the super- 
natural, minus the prayer life, minus the 
anointing of the Spirit, minus passion for 
souls. 

I was profoundly impressed when in Hono- 
lulu reading the history of missions there. 
The work there ‘was started by eminent Yale 
and Andover men. I was impressed by those 
words of Thurston when calling for mission- 
aries to help him. He wrote as follows, “We 
want men and women who have souls; who 
are crucifed to the world and the world to 
them; who have their eyes and their hearts 
fixed on the glory of God in the salvation of 
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the heathen; who will be willing to sacrifice 
every interest but Christ’s ; who will cheer- 
fully and contantly labor to promote His 
cause.” In the history of Korean missions 
perhaps no man more fully came up to that 
ideal than Dr. Underwood. I was keenly in- 
terested in reading his biography. Whena 
student he had a passionate zeal for souls and 
when he came to Korea this passion absorbed 
him and he helped to Jay the foundation of 
the Christian Church in Korea on sound doe- 
trine and the simple free and full Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. . 

It was said of him that each time he went 
to America it was as a flaming torch. He was 
tireless, patient and indomitable, 

In these modern times we stand in peril of 
substituting the modern spirit and a modern 
Gospel for the Spirit of the Lord which 
actuated our fore-fathers, and in doing so we 
lose that indescribable something which brings 
the glory and the power of God upon our 
churches. I have spent many months in China 
and Japan and I am grateful for the month 
spent in Korea. And as I have studied things 
I am more and more persuaded that the most 
urgent need of the mission field today is one 
tremendous movement in the direction of 
New Testament and soul-saving evangelism. 
Our Bible Schools and Seminaries must do 
more than turn out scholars and students, 
They must turn out soul-winners and evan- 
gelists. They must turn out men and women 
who will have a passion for souls. I think we 
can all afford to pray in the language of the 
following lines ; 

“Stir me, O stir me, Lord, till all my heart 

Is filled with strongest compassion for lost souls, 
Till Thy compelling ‘‘must’’ drives me to pray, 
Till Thy constraining love reach to the poles, 


Far North and South, in burning deep desire, 
Till East and West are caught in love’s great fire, 


“Stir me, O stir me, Lord, for I can see 
The glorious triumph day begins to break ; 
The dawn already gilds the Eastern sky ; 

O Church of Christ, awake ! awake ! 

O stir us, Lord, as beralds of that day, 

For night is past, our King is on His way.’’ 


“Democracy And Mission Education In Korea”’ 


(By James Earnest Fisher, Ph. D.; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columia University, New York City.) 


WILLIAM SCOTT. 


R. FISHER HAS written a book which 
D is long over due in Korea—a book 
which treats of principles, of mission- 

ary aims and methods. The pioneer mission 
policy, with its note of urgency, its emphasis 
upon personal evangelism, Bible study and 
church organization has had such remarkable 
success in Korea that few missionaries, to this 
day, have had the temerity to question its con- 
tinued validity. The program, moreover, which 
this policy dictated, put a premium upon ag- 
gressive propaganda, so that it was easier for 
the missionary to busy himself with active 
church work on his circuit than to devote him- 
self to sustained mental effort in his study. 
This accounts for the fact that we have 
few books of real worth from the pen of 
Korean missionaries. It accounts also for 
our hesitancy to acknowledge that religion is 
a means for the,enrichment of all life, rather 
than an end in itself. Missionaries and 
Korean workers alike have shown a tendency 
to exalt “belief” at the expense of ‘“know- 
ledge,” and to court “busyness’’ to the neg- 
lect of “thoughtfulness”. We owe, then, a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Fisher for thinking 
through our problems and giving us an im- 
petus to re-think them through for ourselves. 
What we have in this book of one hundred 
and eighty odd pages is this. A missionary 
educator, trained in one of the best teachers’ 
colleges of the West, and thoroughly con- 
versant with present-day educational theory 
and practice, passes in review the complex 
business of modern Christian missions, and 
attempts to restate the aims and re-direct the 
methods we should pursue in order to bring 
them more into line with the ideals and princi- 
ples of this democratic age in which we live. 
The book will undoubtedly provoke criticism, 
but its author will be the first to welcome it. 


It ought to prove a challenge to all of us— 
evangelistic, and medical as well as education- 
al missionaries—to enquire anew just what. 
we are about in this business of missions, and 
to what extent we are attaining our objective. 

After a brief survey of the nature and ex- 
tent of mission education in Korea—which, 
from the point of view of accuracy, is the 
least satisfactory part of the book—Dr. Fisher 
devotes a closely reasoned chapter to an ex- 
planation of what he means by “‘democracy in 
education’. The term is borrowed from Pro- 
fessor John Dewey and denotes a definite 
theory of education. What he says in effect is 
something like this. We live in a democratic 
age which holds personality in high regard, 
and recognizes the worth of every individual. 
We have boundless faith in the possibilities for 
growth and development resident in the indi- 
vidual and in society, and a belief that the 
greatest good and the greatest attainment is 
achieved when as great freedom as possible is 
given for self-expressicn and _ self-develop- 
ment, Further, all experience is sacred, and 
full of meaning, whether it be the experience 
of the child or of the grown-up, of the toiler 
with his hands, or of the worker with his 
brain, The emphasis is now placed upon pre- 
sent attainment and present good rather than 
upon some scheme of future good or ill. 


Applying these ideas to education Dr. Fisher 
points out that our aims and methods should 
have due regard for the personality of the 
learner. The teacher’s task is no longer that 
of an adult preparing the child for adult life, 
but that of a wise helper, assisting the pupil 
to enter more understandingly, and therefore 
more heartily, into the wide range of experi- 
ences which every day offers, and creating a 
desire for an ever expanding and enriching life, 
This aim should guide in determining methods. 
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Naturally, the project method holds the field, 
Class-room work is an extension of the pupil’s 
ordinary life, and ‘‘no attempt is made to teach 
the conventional subjects, except as they are 
needed for the carrying on of the project”. 
These are selected by the students themselves, 
under the wise direction of the teacher, so 
that interest is already assured. The range 
and variety of possible subjects is very great, 
and touch upon every aspect of life, physical, 
mental and spiritual. 
cellent summary of the latest educational theo- 
ry and practice and well merits close study. 
It concludes with a description of an interest- 
ing experiment made upon the basis of the 
principles enunciated. 


Having stated his educational principles, 
Dr. Fisher proceeds to criticize the aims of 
mission education in Korea. He gives copious 
quotations to show that underlying all our 
efforts at education is the aim of “conserving 
and propagating the Christian religion”. In 
so far as this is held as an ‘‘educational”’ aim 
it falls short in many respects, and the methods 
usually employed even in definitely religious 
education, with their emphasis upon “indoc- 
trination of Christian beliefs”, and “formal 
training in Christian practices’’, the meaning 
and significance of which are seldom under- 
stood, violate several of the principles of de- 
mocratic education. The aim is to bring some- 
thing into the life of the learner which is 
foreign to his daily experience, in the hope 
that though he does not understand it now it 
will be of value to him hereafter. The method 
employed demands unquestioning acceptance 
of certain dogmas, based upon a belief in cer- 
tain facts which are not now experienced. It 
narrows religion to a small range of interests, 
and subordinates all other interests to it. 

Dr. Fisher pleads that we enlarge the scope 
of our aim, and suggests the following: ‘The 
aim of mission education in Korea is for mission- 
aries to work with Koreans in the various life 
activities for the purpose of bringing both 
themselves and the Koreans to a better under- 
standing of life, and to a better control of the 


The chapter is an ex-. 


forces which make for the fullest and richest 
living’. This being our aim, religion becomes 
one of the means we use fo attain it. But the 
scope of religion is enlarged to include all that 
helps man recognize the spiritual values of life, 
and that assists him in the attainment of them, 
all, in short, that makes for “‘a better under- 
standing of life” and for the “fullest and 
richest living.”’ Under this interpretation, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fisher, the old distinction be- 
tween sacred and secular vanishes. ‘‘Let us 
cease,” he pleads, “opposing religious educa- 
tion to secular education, things sacred to 
things profane, and let us see that all educa- 
tion which is really and truly education is re- 
ligious education, and that all things which 
are really worth while are sacred. Let us see 
that when we are engaged in teaching langu- 
age, science, or book-keeping, anything, in 
fact, which is contributing to the fullness of 
and richness of human life, we are engaged 
in a religious service.” 


There are few who will fail to agree with 
Dr. Fisher that the teaching of so-called secu- 
lar subjects may be made a religious service. 
Mission educators have consistently held that 
the biggest factor in the religious education, 
is the personality of the teacher. But there 
are many who will feel that Dr. Fisher’s de- 
finition of religion is too diffuse and that it 
leaves out what men of all ages have held to 
be the peculiar task of religion, that of bring- 
ing men into fellowship with God, to the in- 
finite enrichment of their lives. To what ex- 
tent and by what methods we can be “edu- 
cated” into this religious attitude and experi- 
ence is one of the most pressing questions of 
the present time, but that it comes within the 
province of education few will doubt. Dr. 
Fisher fails to give as much place to a con- 
sideration of this aspect of the question as its 
importance demands. But let us not allow 
this criticism to blind us to the debt we owe 
the author. Do not let us think that he has 
lowered our standards or watered down our 
ideals. The opposite is true. He demands 
immeasurably more from the missionary edu- 
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cator than present practice does. He becomes 
to the Korean the mediator of all that is best 
in Western life, intellectual and_ scientific ; 
artistic and literary ; technical, industrial and 
economic; political and social; religious and 
ethical. In other words, no amount of Bible 
knowledge or zeal for religion will atone for 
lack of efficiency and thoroughness in the field 
of service we have chosen. In so far as we 
wish to influence Koreans to accept our religi- 
ous way of life it must be done “by showing a 
really superior life, which we can prove to be 
a result of the views which we hold, and by a 
presentation of these views in a way which 
will appeal to the human intelligence.’’ 
Thereafter follows a statement of the 
author’s view of how the missionary can work 
with the Korean in this mutual task of work- 
ing for a fuller and richer life. Chapters 
upon “The Relation of Mission Education to 
the Japanese Government” ; “To Political and 
Economical Problems of the Korean People:” 
and “To Indigenous Korean Culture” are all 
of worth-while merit, and state with remarka- 
ble completeness and lucidity the wide range 
of problems which face modern missions in 
Korea. Much wise counsel is given upon the 
personal attitude of the missionary to his 
Korean colleague and to Koreans as a whole. 
The final chapter of the book makes an ap- 


peal for a type of mission education, religious. 
as well as secular, (if we still must use these 
words for convenience sake), which is more 
adapted to the new conditions which face us 
in Korea today. It must be “more scientific”, 
in the faith that all truth is of God, and that 
‘‘every advance in science has magnified our 
conception of God, and has given us clearer 
ideas of our duties and responsibilities as 
men.’’ Only thus can we safeguard the youth 
from falling into materialism, atheism, and the 
most radical social theories and practice. It 
must be “more human’’, in order to allow of a 
wider range of interests, along lines which are 
now either forbidden or frowned upon. It 
must be “more educational”, laying emphasis 
upon reasonableness as well as upon emotion, 
and upon an earnest effort to help the Korean 
youth to think through his many problems. 

Altogether, this book of Dr. Fisher’s is one 
of the best pieces of work which has yet been 
done by a Korea missionary. The author is 
facing a practical problem of missionary edu- 
cation, and is offering a practical solution of it. 
His book is a challenge to us all to ask our- 
selves where we are going. One can wish no 
better for it than that it provoke some of us 
to question his, and if need be our own, point 
of view. 


Rev. Kim Chang Sik 
A Sketch of Appreciation 


Dr. ROSETTA S. HALL 


heavenly reward from Haiju, Jan. 9th, 

1929 was the first ordained Pastor in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Korea and 
 jts first District Superintendent. 

He leaves a wife who in their married life 
has endured with him many hardships, and 
who has taken beautiful care of him during his 
jnvalid years; his eldest daughter is the wife 
of Pastor Pang of Kongju ; his only son is a 
graduate of the Government Medical College 


Kk: CHANG SIK who passed to his 
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and is associated with my son in the Haiju 
work : and the youngest daughter, an Ewha 
College graduate, is studying medicine in 
Shanghai, China, and is due to graduate this 
June, 

The death of our loved friend and brother, 
Kim Chang Sik, recalls many tender thoughts 
of the pioneer days of Christian services in 
Pyengyang, 

Kim Chang Sik labored faithfully and 
zealously with my late husband, William James 


REV. KIM-CHANG SIK 


Hall, in bringing the first Christ-life to the 
Province of Pyeng An, and ably assisted him 
in establishing the first Christian Church and 
school in the city of Pyengyane. 

After two years of their itinerant work 
there, early in May 1894, I and my son, baby 
Sherwood, accompanied my husband to Pyeng- 
yang, where already Kim Chang Sik and 
family were living. His only son was born 
the same year as Sherwood. 

At this time a severe persecution of the 
young Christian church arose;—Kim Chang 
Sik, Mr. Ob, Mr. Han and other active Christ- 
ians were seized and thrown into prison 
where their feet were wedged in stocks from 
which they were only released for beatings ! 
When Dr. W. J. Hall would be away to the 
telegraph office trying to secure orders from 
Seoul for their release, their tormentors would 
bring the men around to me and say if I’d 
give them several thousand cash it would pre- 
vent their next beating! Of course, I was in- 
clined to give it but staunch Kim Chang Sik 
told me not to! as it was but their way of 
“squeezing’—there’d be no end to it, and 
they would endure the beating ! 

At this time, too, the coolies were ordered 
not to bring us water. An interesting sequel 
to this is that among my son’s first patients at 
Haiju were the son and grandson of the Pyeng- 
yang official who was chiefly responsible for 
cutting off our water supply. This old official 
visited his son and grandson while they were 
in the hospital and told friends he never 
dreamed in those days that in the future the 
lives of his own son and grandson would be 
saved by those he had so persecuted! And 
the whole family are now friends of the Christ- 
jan church, and this grandson attends the 
Sunday-school. 

As a result of Dr. W. J. Hall’s telegrams to 
the friends in Seoul at last the Foreign Office 
ordered the Pyengyang Governor to release 
all the Christians and to protect the foreign- 
ers; but he allowed the men to be thrust into 
the death-cell that night so that they fully 
expected to be executed the next day, when 


once more an attempt was made to make them 
recant! But brave Kim Chang Sik responded 
“We ought to obey God rather than men” 
(Acts 5:29). After more beatings they were 
discharged, but stones lay loose in the streets 
in Pyengyang those days, and Kim Chang 
Sik was stoned all the way, and it was with 
great difficulty he reached us. We felt like 
sitting at his feet. Such a faithful martyr 
for Jesus we had never seen! 


And thus Religious Toleration was won for 
Korea by the sufferings and faithfulness of 
those first Christians. 


A little Jater that year was the war be- 
tween China and Japan. During the Chinese 
occupation of Pyengyang, Kim Chang Sik 
remained at his post. When most Koreans 
fled to the country he held together the little 
Christian flock and watched over the property. 
They started a flour mill and sold the flour to 
the Chinese soldiers and thus’ supported 
themselves when no funds could reach them 
from outside. Every Sunday the mill was 
shut down. No flour was sold, but a 
people were invited to worship. 


During the Japanese occupation of ae 
yang, a Christian Japanese surgeon, Taka- 
bashi, noting the sign of our Christian hospital, 
brought his staff and occupied our house for 
a month, communicating with Kim Chang Sik 
by the Chinese written characters. They 
worshipped together and kept all the Christ- 
ians and property safe until the return of Dr. 
W. J. Hall to Pyengyang. 


Mr. Kim told me he met Dr. Takahashi two 
years later in Seoul. He had been married 
by the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller and attended 
his church : he was in private practice outside 
the South Gate. He may be living yet? If so 
and these lines should chance to meet his 
eyes, I wish he would come and let me thank 
him. 

Some years ago when Mr. Kim told me 
about this he ssid there was a Japanese still 
living at Chinnampo' who was in Pyeng Yang 
at the same time and knew about Dr. Hall’s 
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call upon the great General Midzuno, who re- 
turned the doctor’s call. 
_ After Dr. W. J. Hall’s death, Pastor Kim 
continued to lead our work in Pyengyang ; 
and, before any foreign missionary came to his 
assistance, he erected the first Christian 
Church and school building in Pyeng An 
Province with Korean funds only. It was 
really the first Christian School building in 
Korea, except the one built at Sorai a few 
months earlier under the direction of the iate 
Rev. W. J. McKenzie. 
| Here are a few extracts from a letter Pastor 
Kim wrote me while I was in America. ‘‘Last 
year I sent you a letter, and I waited for the 
answer which came the 15th day of the 5th 
Moon and I was very glad and felt as if you 
were present. 

‘Although we don’t hear from each other 
often I think about you and the children, and 
take you in prayer to our Father, and I know 
you pray for us Pyengyang Christians. So, 
although our bodies are in different countries, 
-our hearts are in our Saviour’s Kingdom. 

“It was four years ago that Dr. W. J. Hall, 
Mr. P. S. Noh and myself were on the way to 
bring the glad tidings of our Savior to the 
people of Pyengyang. It took 7 days then 
from Seoul to Pyenyyang and because the 
‘Christians did not travel on Sunday, it took 
them eight days. As we travelled on the road 
we were talking about the Pyengyang people 
as being noted for their wickedness and Dr. 
Hall counseled us that with our whole heart 
and with our whole mind we three must help 
teach this people to know and serve the Lord. 
As soon as we arrived at Pyengyang we 
started to preach and to treat the sick body 
as well as the sin-sick soul. 

“Many of the wicked people disliked this 
man of righteousness and persecuted him, but 
he paid no attention to it but helped the 
people suffering from sin and sickness. It 
was not long before a few earnest followers 
gathered about him and we all remember the 
faithful teaching that came out from his 
mouth and from his hand. 


“I will speak of our severe persecution in 
Pyengyang, how when we were in prison 
the doctor would come and lay his kind loving 
hands upon us and comfort us with his warm, 
loving heart. He looked tired and weary 
walking up and down from his home to the 
prison, and from the prison to the telegraph 
office to try to get us relief. We can never 
forget his tenderness and love for us while 
we were in prison....... 

“Once Jesus took Peter, John and James 
upon a mountain and they saw Moses and — 
Elias there and heard them talk of the cruci- 
fixion. I think I feel as they did every time I 
think about our loving Dr. Hall. I feel that 
Jesus, Dr. Hall, aud myself are on the moun- 
tain ! . 

“For two years after Dr. Hall left us we 
had no foreign missionary to encourage and 
help us, but we remembered our dear Doc- 
tor’s teachings and we studied the Bible and 
prayed every day with the people, and the 
work grew faster and faster. Now Dr. 
Folwell is here and Mr. Noble is coming and 
we hope also to have Mrs. Hall with us again, 

‘Although Dr. W. J. Hall is parted from 
this world, we will carry on this work which 
he showed us, and taught us and prepared us 
for: and, after we have finished, we hope to 
be together with him in our everlasting 
home.” 

And today they are together! 

And, in connection with Pastor Kim another 
tender memory arises. When my little 
daughter, Edith Margaret, died in Pyengyang 
there was no railway and the boats were ir- 
regular and infrequent ; so, when Kim Chang 
Sik volunteered I consigned the precious body 
to his care, and, with the sealed casket, he 
made again the long trip overland as he had 
often done before with her dear father, and 
together with the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller 
they laid her on the banks of the Han close 
beside the father she had never seen in this 
world ! 

Also, Pastor Kim baptized Sherwood when 
a young lad and received him on probation 
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into the Pyengyang church; and from his 
babyhood always prayed he might someday 
take his father’s place in Korea. Soitisa 
great gratification to me that since Dr. Sher- 
wood’s appointment to Korea he has been as- 
_Sociated with Pastor Kim, his father’s great 
friend, and with his son Dr. Kim who is the 
same age as Sherwood. 
Kim Chang Sik was a man of such strong 
Christ-like character that in his long Christian 


service extending over forty years I never. 
knew his integrity to be questioned. Personal- 
ly, he has ever been the greatest encourage 
ment to me in my work for his people, and 
his example is of the greatest inspiration to 
our whole Christian Church; “A body is pre- 
sent wherever its influence is felt,” so we may 
count upon Kim Chang Sik’s presence for 
generations to come. 


A Few Opportunities Suggested to the Missions 


C. C. HAHN 


§T IS OFTEN EASIER to make comments 
| and criticise than actually to do the thing 
commented on and criticised. However, 
a critical discussion must precede all construc- 
tive work, for discussion leads to plans, with- 
out which work can not be started well. 
Thus we are obliged to make a few critical 
suggestions preparatory to the consideration 
of the Korean social problem which has almost 
reached a stage of insolubility. 
- To begin with, it is the writer’s conviction 
that the responsibility of solving the present 
social problem and attacking the mistakes and 
evils of the Korean people seems to rest 
largely upon one of three groups, Korean, 
Japanese, and missionary. It is often mis- 
takenly assumed that the responsibility of re- 
generating the Korean life inevitably must 
devolve upon the Koreans themselves. True, 
the Koreans must solve their own life and 
death problem by their own initiative. On 
the whole we admit that this must be 
the case; but the implication of this utterance 
must be scrutinized in the light of existing 
facts. First, let us see where Korea now 
stands. The economic and intellectual re- 
sources of the Koreans are so crippled that it 
seems hopeless to expect them to recover by 
their own strength. More than eighty per 
‘cent of the Koreans are farmers, but they have 
lost one third of their farm-lands, and most of 
them are so entangled in debts and mortgages 


that they cannot free themselves. If they 
were to try to pay their debts by selling out 
all they have, nearly all of them would be left 
without farms and homes and become beggars 
at once. The present complication of debts 
is maintained without breaking up by the 
desire to ‘save face.’ 

The remaining two thirds of the farm-lands ; 
is largely in the hands of a few great landown- | 
ers, renting their Jands to tenants at such 
high interest that they are practically reduced 
to serfdom. Dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment of tilling lands, many of the tenants leave 
their homes for cities either at home or 
abroad. In this way the eighty per cent 
Korean population is clearly on the road to 
increasing degeneration. This means that the 
very heart of Korea is waning, for economi¢ 
bankruptcy generally presupposes and will 
certainly result in moral bankruptcy. 

As for those who are called literati, know- 
ing the hardship to be brought about by poli- 
tical oppression and economic bankruptcy of 
the country, they generally try to feel satisfied 
with the maintaining of their present living 
status regardless of any social consideration. 


In this situation it is difficult to find men of \ 
The spirit | / 


gacrificial service and noble heart. 
of Christianity has thus been declining and the 
statement that the Christian movement in this 
land has halted during the last ten years is 
not an exaggeration. In such a society as 
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Korea’s, material consideration always gets 
the upper hand, and then dissension and con- 
flict between social groups and individuals is 
inevitable. In view of all this, it seems that 
(Korea can not free herself by her own power, 
‘unless some radical change is to be made 
within or without. 

’~ At present Japan has control of everything 
in Korea, and consequently she has every op- 
portunity of developing Korea as she desires. 

But here the Koreans, unless the two sides are 

willing to cooperate with each other, cannot 

say and demand what they desire and hope. 

As the present situation is, the Koreans must 

accept whatever comes to them from the 

former. Every attempt at social improvement, 
if it is to succeed, must be carried out in con- 
junction with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen. This of course does 
not mean that all social improvement must be 
prescribed and approved by the Government- 

General. 

Thus excluding the assumed potency of the 
Koreans and the Japanese from the general’ 
program of helping develop the Korean people, 

‘ there then remains only the missionary group 
\ which professes to be the helpers of the 
‘Korean people. And the missionaries have 
more or less freedom in following this pro- 
fession. Their attempt to help the Koreans 
spiritually has gone so far that the question 
how to improve economic life especially in 
-rural communities is being seriously discussed. 
For the work of the missionaries the Koreans 
express their hearty gratitude. The Koreans 
owe their comparatively wide literacy to the 
efforts of these hard-working men and wo- 
men; and to them also they owe the Western 
coloring of their daily life. What is new in 
Korea is largely due to their influence. 

There are 6500 missionaries, 1,700 paid 
church workers, 19,000 Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and over 200,000 Christians spending each 
year over 5,000,000 yen, and owning mission 
and chureh property worth a billion yen. All 
this enterprise has been undertaken with the 
hope of bettering the welfare of the Korean 


we 


people. Now, a vital question is this: if this 
huge expenditure of men and money is really 
for the salvation of the Korean’s soul and 
body, how can we attain the best result from 
it? This is the question on which I wish to 
make a few suggestions. 

Many missionaries and some Koreans who 
have not been in Korea long enough to under- 
stand the Korean view point, often fail to 
understand the real needs of the Korean peo- 
ple. Thus the various plans to supply these 
needs seem to be out of place and are unable 
to cope with the actual facts and problems 
here. Schools are frequently established to give 
instructions which are well-nigh useless in the 
actual practice of Korean life. Sometime ago 
the writer visited a girls’ school where he saw 
the students learning to prepare foreign dishes 
in a room furnished with foreign kitchen 
utensils. This training is decidedly wasteful 
of time and energy, for most of these students 
will have to live and cook in the Korean 
kitchens of lesser means. Further, this sort 
of training tends to inspire them with vain 
hopes. Of course, it is everyone’s desire to 
see the Korean living standard elevated so 
that the families, into which the students 
enter, may be able to utilize these Western 
arts of life. But the present economic situa- 
tion does not seem to promise such an eleva- 
tion of living standard at least in this genera- 
tion. Thus, however good such a vocational 
training as cooking and tailoring may be, it is 
practically useless if it can not be lived up to 
in the later life of the students. 

Another illustration may not be amiss. In 
the Annual Mission Conference in Seoul last 
year, One missionary worker who has un- 
doubtedly been doing much helpful work for 
the agricultural improvement in rural dis- 
tricts, cited the following incident to prove his 
statement that the Koreans do not like to eat 
apples. He said that he once invited a group 
of Korean students to a dinner and gave them 
a boxful of apples. Unfortunately nota single 
apple was eaten and the whole box was left for 
himself alone! Now, those who know the 
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Korean customs and the present economic 
crisis will readily understand the falsity of the 
statement that the Koreans do not like to eat 
apples. We do not know why that particular 
group of students in the story did not eat the 
apples, but we do know that the Koreans do 
not eat apples because they do net have them. 
In recent years, the Koreans grow apples and 
other fruits quite extensively ; but even what 
they have grown they cannot eat because they 
have to sell them in order to meet the finan- 
cial burdens which usually far exceed their in- 
come. Thus it is rash to conclude that be- 
cause the Koreans have to sell the apples, 
they do not like to eat them. 

We may mention many more instances of 
the same sort indicating how some of the 
foreign workers view the Korean situation; 
but we are not satisfied merely by pointing 
out flaws in others. It seems that the follow- 
ing points must be the primary considerations 
in any attempt to reverse the declining tenden- 
cy of Korean life today. 

1. A modified form of education based 
upon the Korean ability to utilize what they 
are taught. It is good to teach one how to 
make shoes and cook food and how to write 
and read; but it is still better to teach one how 
actually to do them properly within one’s 
limited means. That is to say, it is necessary 
to know how to cook Korean food and live in 
the present Korean house economically. The 
writer has been informed that many Korean 
boys and girls who live in the school dormito- 
ries during the school year feel reluctant to 
go back to their mushroom-like houses in the 
villages for the summer vacations. It is be- 
cause the beds and sitting comforts in the 
dormitory are more convenient than the floor 
beds and small rooms in the country homes, 
Thus the students who are accustomed to live 
in these brick dormitories are not willing to go 
back to farms and to live there even after 
graduation. Hence they dream of getting a 
‘salaried position in cities. Today this tenden- 
cy constitutes a serious problem, for we know 
that the improvement of rural districts is es- 


sential to the whole welfare of Korea, and 
this must be done by the educated men and 
women. 

In this connection it must also be mentioned 
that much of what the students learn in 
schools today is of minor importance for 
Korean life. I mean such courses as English, 
piano, and other foreign subjects. Some of 
each of these subjects is all right, but a five 
hour English course a week, for instance, is 
unnecessary. True, there may be some who 
want to specialize in some one of these so as 
to make it their life profession. But general. 
ly speaking, these subjects are quite unrelated 
to the future life of many of the students now | 
in higher common schools. This is the reason 
that many middle school graduates even in 
the present prove to be burdens to the schools, 
churches and homes because most of 
their education is unfit for practical life in 
Korea. English has no place for those who are 
going to cultivate farms and work with the 
country folks. To study piano is also a luxury 
the present Korean can not afford to have. It 
may be desirable to possess an ambition to 
establish a house where we ean have pianos 
and other modern luxuries, but in the face of 
actual facts, it must be taboo in Korean houses 
for a long time to come. 

Someone may assert here that the above 
subjects of study must be included in the 
school curriculum in order that the school 
may be recognized by the Government- 
General. But I do not see why we are 
so anxious to have our schools recognized 
and standardized. What is the use of a 
standard or recognition which does not help 
in bringing about a necessary result which 
we desire? The present social condition of 
Korea tends to place the graduates of both 
the recognized and the non-recognized schools 
in the same predicament. Every profitable 
position has already been occupied and the 
future prospect in this direction is becoming 
less hopeful. Stated salary positions are con- 
stantly becoming fewer and harder to secure, 
It is thus unnecessary to seek livelihood in this 
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direction from now on. When this aspect of 
the problem is ruled out, the mad desire 
to have schools recognized becomes meaning- 
less. The only possibility for the Koreans to 
get their living in the future seems to lie inan 
education which enables them to start self-sup- 
porting business enterprises with small means. 
In other words, some sort of vocational 
training based on future application is essenti- 
al. To this ideal all training must be directed 
and moulded, regardless of the matter of 
recognition by the Government-General. This 
plan however can be carried out without con- 
flicting with the rules of the Government- 
General. 

2. The church forces must be utilized to 
jinduce the people to get rid of their old ideas 
Jand superstitious beliefs; and in their place, 

scientific interpretation of the Bible and of 
the Western philosophy of life and struggle 
must be instilled in the Korean people. Itisa 
shame to the 300,000 Christians, not to men- 
tion several hundred missionaries, in this land 
to witness the wide practice of fortune-telling 


and sorcery. Even in Seoul, the supposedly — 


modernized capital of Korea, sorcery is per- 
formed practically every day and night of the 
year. The people in the country districts still 
live in the mire of superstition and idol wor- 
ship. To get rid of all this, vital Christian 
workers are to be provided and this work can 
be done with little financial expense, if the 
Christian churches pay more attention to this 
phase of social conditions, 

It is regretful that very little has been done 
along this line of cultivating the scientific 
mind during the past years, for the mentality 
of the village people in the matters of belief 
and attitude toward life is the same now as it 
-was in the days of yore except that they are 
poorer and more stubborn, The missionaries 
can do more in enlightening the Korean peo- 
ple in this direction if they cooperate with 
gome of the educated Koreans. The often 
talked-about conflict between the old and the 
young elements in Korea is also an outcome of 
the lack of training in the direction of the 


scientific mind. A further result is super- 
ficiality in church attendance and pleasure 
seeking for the satisfaction of the moment, 
which is the prevailing mood among the young 
Koreans at the present time. 

In connection with improving the customs 
and wild practices of the people, the obnoxious 
tendency of many Koreans to exploit their 
neighbors by lending money at high interest 
must be stopped. The degeneration of the 
present economic situation of the Koreans 
is chiefly due to this notorious practice of 
making loans among themselves. It is hor- 
rible to reflect that the Koreans are driven 
to exploit each other just as the historic Jews 
did among themselves and the Gentiles. But 
they maintained a racial unity and standard by 
socalled Judaism and by a harmonious devotion 
to one Jehovah. The Koreans in lacking 
these qualifications will have a dark future 
unless something like the coming to believe in 
Jesus Christ is done immediately. The lovers 
of the Korean people must see to this deplora- 
ble fact and every available means must be 
utilized to help them prevent this money lend- 
ing business. ‘“‘Not to be in debt even if to 
die” must be the spirit and motto of the peo- 
ple and they must be so taught. Grave dan- 
gers are lurking in this phase of the Korean 
problem and it certainly constitutes a serious 
problem of life and death magnitude. 

3. Money is not the chief factor which 
makes life worth while and happy, nor is a 
long life happy and desirable. A just and 
good life of a day surpasses an unjust and 
avaricious life of a hundred years. This is the 
philosophy of life which the Koreans should 
learn and be taught. A poor life is more 
desirable if it can be lived righteously and 
squarely. In fact, a righteous life never will be 
poor in the long run. It is better to have one 
eye destroyed than to have the whole body 


put into sin. Spiritual regeneration of the 
Korean people not only must precede but must 
determine all other regenerations. In our 
rush for economic betterment we must not 
forget that even this can have no meaning ex- 
cept in the light of a spirit of righteousness. 
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A Call to Prayer 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 


We are sending this letter to other stations 
in Korea to ask your cooperation in prayer and 
effort for a nationwide revival. Doubtless all 
feel the same need and the same desire. 

The year 1928 was an encouraging year in 
Pyengyang. In some groups daily prayer was 
offered for the deepening of the spiritual life 
among God’s people, and for the conversion 
of unbelievers. Preparatory services were 
held in all the churches throughout the year, 
and in the fall union evangelistic meetings 
were held for more than a month. This was 
followed by special services in the several 
churches. Many persons expressed a desire 
to become Christians, and special classes were 
started for the instruction of the new believers. 
Until the present time voluntary groups for 
prayer have been meeting asking God for 
special blessings. Thereis a revived spirit of 
hope and courage, and much to thank God for 
in these answers to prayer. But we are sure 
that these things are only a beginning, that 
every year should be a revival year, and that 
we should expect and insistently pray for still 
greater blessings. “Prove me now herewith 
saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open unto 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.’’ 

What hinders the promised blessing? May 
it not be that there are sins to be repented of, 
confessed and forsaken? We are deeply 
sorry and penitent that neither the mission- 
aries nor the Korean church are as fit as we 
should be to be lights to the dark world 
around us. There is much of tolerated cold- 
ness, indifference, worldliness, sefishness, 
prayerlessness, and neglect of the Bible with- 
in the church. In places sins are shamelessly 
open, and some churches seem spiritually dead 
and powerless. Divisions and strife are all too 
common. Even church courts are at times the 
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Pyengyang, Korea, April 10, 1929 
scenes of bitterness and wrangling so contrary 
to the spirit of Christ. Within the church 
there is still to be found jealousies, envies, 
faultfindings, and a Jack of zeal for soul sav- 
ing. So long as these things exist in the 
church there is no place for complacency and 
self satisfaction, but rather for contrition and 
confession. Is it not often true that both 
missionaries and Korean Christians need the 
God-given gifts of heart cleansing penitence 
and self humbling confessions? Yet is it not 
much easier to desire to cover up and hide 
faults, and to apologize for sins, and to place 
emphasis on keeping up a good appearance, 
reporting big numbers, and representing only 
the favorable things, of which there are many, 
in order to show that the church is in an al- 
together flourishing condition? Are there not 
things in the church on account of which the 
name of Christ is blasphemed everyday among 
the heathen ? So long as these things are 
tolerated and looked upon with indifference 
can we really expect God’s kind of a revival ? 


We certainly need today a Holy Ghost re- 
vival, not one worked up by man but one 
prayed down from God by people terribly in 
earnest and wrought in the hearts of Chris- 
tians by the Holy Spirit. Should the church 
itself first be cleansed and blessed with such a 
revival would we need to urge unbelievers to 
come to church? Would they not come flock- 
ing to the churches and asking of the Spirit 
filled and revived Christians, “What must I do 
to be saved ?’’ 

Feeling somewhat the force of these con- 
siderations and the imperative need for further 
revival within the church the Pastors’ Associa- 
tion of Pyengyang churces has decided to con 
tinue prayer and effort for revival during the 
present year. Emphasis will first be placed 
upon local effort in each church. From March 
to May special stress will be given to work in . 
the Sunday-school. Already there is a great- 
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ly increased number in attendance at the Sun- 
day-schools of the city. Each church will 
hold local revival meetings simultaneously for 
ten days during April. Union meetings will be 
held for ten days during October. The Pas- 
tors’ Association sent notice of these plans to 
all the churches in connection with the station 
in the hope that many of them will join in 
these efforts, as many of them did last year. 


In like manner we are sending this letter to 
other stations in the hope that many will join 
in this ministry of intercession. Is it not pos- 
sible that it shall become nation-wide? With- 
out any complicated organization or machin- 
ery, but only in quiet dependence on the pow- 
er and promises of God, is it not possible that 
many shall feela call of God to continue in 
definite prayer until God visits and renews 
His people ? May not some of the Korean 
Christians or churches be waiting to join ina 
wide fellowship of united prayer? Let us re- 
member that He says, “The Lord will wait 
that He may be gracious unto you” and “Bless- 
ed are all they that wait for Him.” The word 
also says, “If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.’’ 

Trusting in God’s unchangeable promises 
we are suggesting that all join in a mighty 
circle of united prayer for one definite object, 
the revival of the church. Could not each 
station and each individual that feels the call, 
and that regards intercession of supreme im- 
portance, determine to lay aside the time and 
join earnestly in this league of prayer? We 
do not suggest a time or a method, believing 
that each station and each group that seeks 
God’s guidance will be led to do what is best 
in their circumstances. But we do earnestly 
suggest that all pray for each other, and that 
intercession and evangelistic effort be made 
the supreme business of the year. | 

With warm Christian greetings 
from Your Fellow Workers. 
W. M. Bairp, 
W. L. SWALLEN, 


Committee of Pyengyang Station. 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on furlough 


Miss Sadie Buckland, Chunju. 

Miss Miriam Preston, Soonchun. 

Dr. R. M. Wilson and family, Kwangju. 

L. T. Newland, Jr., Kwangju. 

Miss EB. J. Shepping, Kwangju. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Reynolds, Chunju. 
Returned from furlough 


Capt. M..\L. Swinehart, Kwangju. 


Births 
To Rev. and Mrs. D. A. Swicord, at Climax, a 
daughter. 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly Unger, at West Point, 
Miss, a son. 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Left on furlough 
Rev. M. B. Stokes and family, Seoul. 
Dr. J. B. Ross, and family, Songdo. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Births 
To Rey, and Mrs, EH. Adams, ason, Dick,.on May 
18th. 


To Rev. and Mrs. C. S. Hoffman, ason, Robert, on 
May 13th. 


‘WONSAN BEACH —Furnished cottage for rent for 


August. Apply H, T. Owens, Severance Hospital, 
Seoul. 
COWS FOR SALE 
One seven year old COW .........-ccceceee 3400 | 
One six months old heifer................. 100 


Apply Miss Clara Hedberg, Taiku. 


WONSAN BEACH—Large furnished cottage for 
rent for the season. Apply Rev. V. R. Turner, Song- 
do. 


The Annual Nurses’ Convention 

The Annual Nurses’ Gonvention met from May 8th 
to May 18th in the Nurses’ Training Seoul! Home at 
Severance, Seoul. Three delegates were appointed to 
visit the International Council of Nurses, meeting at 
Montreal, from July 8th to 18th. The delegates 
chosen were Mrs. Lee Hyo Kung, Mrs. Francis Lee 
and Miss E. J. Shepping. The Nurses would like to 
express their thanks to all foreigners who responded 
to the appeal for help in sending one of these dele- 
gates, If there are members of the foreign communi-. 
ty in Korea who have not contributed and would like 
to do so, there is still opportunity, as the funds for 
this purpose are still short ¥ 700 of the amount re- 
quired. Miss Lawrence, the treasurer for the travel 
fund, will be glad to receive their contributions, . 
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- SUMMER SEASON 1929 : 


THESE Two BRANCH STORES 
ee will open on June 20th, 
See for the Season — a ae a 
and will vendors every possible service to. our r patrons, | 
aad Wonsan Beach Our Own Baker | 
ee will supply 2 


ae Tin 25 sen) 


Grave Juice _ Hominy. 


_SOONAN FOOD PRODUCTS | 
eh SOLD BY. 
“‘Taion & Co., Pyengyang 


Ee D. Steward & Co., ‘Seoul ee eed we S. Ho. & ‘Co. Seoul ae | 
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Be further particulars, please, apply to 
"The Passenger Traffic Manager, 
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~ Government-General of Chosen, 
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